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“Ethics in a Business Society” 

“Essentially this is a declaration that economics and 
religion cannot be kept in watertight compartments, as in 
the recent past many would have separated these elements 
of man’s activity. Inherent in the whole undertaking is 
a conviction of the relevance of religion and ethics to 
the decisions that each of us must make as we earn our 
daily bread.” This is part of the foreword written by 
Marquis W. Childs and Douglas Cater in Ethics in a 
Business Society (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
$2.75. A Mentor Book will be published May 24 by New 
American Library, New York, at 35 cents a copy). 

This book is an interpretation of and reflection on the 
six volumes in a study of Christian Ethics and Economic 
Life begun by the Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life of the Federal Council of Churches. It also 
contains numerous references to other sources. The book 
was stimulated by the series of six books, but it is not 
a part of the series. 

Messrs. Childs and Cater, who are well-known journal- 
ists, tell much about church efforts, in the perspective of 
history, to relate religion and economics. Sometimes, they 
frankly admit, this has meant oversimplification in a brief 
book that must refer to many writings and activities. 

They refer to the Middle Ages as a period when most 
men were certain that religion was intimately related to all 
immediate economic concerns, and when Christian teach- 
ing was precise in a narrow and restricted economy. 

But that limited circle of life was shattered, and soon 
came contending forces. There came an era when great 
organizations of many types supplanted the small aggrega- 
tions of men with ethics on a person-to-person basis. With 
the “organizational revolution” economic life was express- 
ing itself in great organizations far from small localities, 
and institutions appeared to be less and less personal. 

A number of dilemmas became well-recognized. Wesley 
once remarked that religion makes man frugal, frugality 
begets wealth, and wealth makes man indifferent to reli- 
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gion. John Woolman engaged in a continuous struggle 
to relate his spiritual discoveries to his mercantile store 
in Southern New Jersey. William Penn taught that mer- 
chants should be “tenants of the public.” Hard work and 
good works were in a state of tension. And the com- 
munity exerted its right of regulation. 

These latter days have been marked by an “uneasy 
balance” between government and business. The social 
gospel movement has gone through several phases. Many 
Christians regard Communism as a great threat. Many 
Christian people use Christ’s social teaching as “guide 
and moderator.” But there are evidently diverse elements 
in the churches. In the modern Christian’s awareness of 
his great spiritual resources and inheritance as he faces 
his difficult situation “is the beginning of hope.” 


Marked Rise in People Seeking Help 


Troubled people, seeking help with personal problems, 
are coming to family service agencies across the country 
in markedly increased numbers, Clark W. Blackburn, gen- 
eral director of the Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, New York, stated recently. The Association is a fed- 
eration of 260 family service agencies in some 230 cities. 

Reports of a representative group of 57 member agen- 
cies in various cities indicated an average increase of 5 
per cent in the number of persons accepted for service in 
1953 as against the previous year. During the last quarter 
of 1953, however, the monthly “intake” was 8.6 per cent 
greater than in the same quarter of the previous year and 
the number of active cases rose 6 per cent. 


The various agencies experienced marked differences in 
the demands for services made upon them during the year, 
including the last quarter when the greatest upswing was 
noted. In a number of communities, including many large 
industrial cities, the number of applicants accepted showed 
a phenomenal rise over the last three months of 1952. In 
Los Angeles, for example, one agency experienced a 67 
per cent increase in “intake” during the last quarter; a 
Chicago agency, 29 per cent; one in Akron, 42 per cent; 
Worcester, Mass., 63 per cent; New Orleans, 28 per cent. 

Many agencies with sharply increased requests for serv- 
ice attributed them to the fact that Family Service Agen- 
cies are becoming better known and accepted as places 
to get professional, confidential help with personal diffi- 
culties. A second factor, however, was the change in the 
economic climate during the last half of the year—an 
increase in unemployment, lower family income because 
of less overtime, and fear of losing jobs. Although gen- 
erally financial assistance for families in economic need is 
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a public responsibility provided through public welfare 
departments, many families are seeking the help of the 
voluntary amily Service Agencies in income management 
and family re-adjustment growing out of their job worries. 

On the basis of the reports from local agencies, the 
national Association estimates that in 1953 its 255 volun- 
tary agency affiliates served close to a quarter of a million 
families, comprising 825,000 persons. 


The National Farmers Union 


The following account of the biennial convention of the 
National Farmers Union supplements statements inter- 
preting positions of economic groups—labor, management, 
farmer—appearing in this Service, January 23 and Feb- 
ruary 13. 

The National Farmers Union (Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union), meeting in Denver in March, 
reaffirmed its support of a federal farm program which 
would “prevent farm income from falling below a level 
equivalent to 100 per cent of the parity price support on 
family farm production of all farm products.” 

This position of NFU was unanimously sustained by the 
delegates despite a strongly-worded personal plea to the 
convention by Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra T. Benson, 
for support of the administration’s flexible price support 
program. Specifically opposed by convention resolutions 
were “any type of sliding scale,” “any two-price or 
mul!tiple-price system by whatever name advanced,” and 
all “cost of production schemes.” 

Price supports, it was affirmed, should be “conditioned 
upon willingness to cooperate ... in programs required 
to keep supplies in balance with genuine consumer and 
export demands and prevent wastage of soil and water 
resources.” Furthermore, the program should “eliminate 
price support protection for a single industrial-type agri- 
cultural unit in an amount larger than the production of 
a family farm.” 

Strong support was given, both in convention speeches 
and in adopted resolutions, to programs designed to make 
legitimate use of American agricultural abundance. Among 
the devices spelled out in the official resolutions to accom- 
plish this goal were an “ever-normal storehouse” for main- 
tenance of safe reserves; a loan program to finance erec- 
tion of storage facilities by cooperatives; programs to 
increase domestic consumption and improve diets, includ- 
ing expansion of the school lunch program, a food stamp 
plan, distribution to welfare institutions, and special pro- 
grams for children, expectant and nursing mothers, and 
needy elder citizens. Also supported were proposals for 
an international food and raw materials reserve, interna- 
tional commodity agreements, and use of abundant farm 
production for the promotion of peace. 

For the latter purpose—promotion of peace—a Federal 
Farm Trading Post was proposed, as an operating arm 
of the Foreign Operations Administration. The Union 
also held that the costs of programs utilizing food and 
fibre to promote aims of national security and foreign 
policy should be charged in federal accounting to these 
respective programs, and not to farm programs. 

A detailed program was adopted in the field of rural 
electrification and federal power policy. It called for 
active participation by the federal government in develop- 
ing the nation’s latent power resources and opposed several 
steps taken by the present administration which are inter- 
preted as a retreat of the federal government from the 
power production field. The 160-acre limitation on farm 
holdings in Federal Reclamation law was supported. 


The Farmers Union explicitly supported the family 
farm. Other resolutions gave support to a “comprehensive 
national program” for “prepaid medical care and hospi- 
talization,”” a renewed and expanded rural housing pro- 
gram, extension of social security to farm people, federal 
aid to the states for education, continued federal responsi- 
bility for Indian affairs, restraint upon monopoly through 
iederal action and cooperatives. The Union favored 
strengthening and protecting of collective bargaining and 
the rights of workers to organize, raising personal income 
tax exemptions to $1000 per person, the United Nations, 
negotiated tariff reductions, and the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers. 

Opposition was expressed to “every proposal and all 
forces and personalities which seek to abridge, abrogate 
or eliminate any of our civil rights and liberties, or by 
intimidation to frighten the people or their voluntary 
organizations from the full exercise of civil rights and 
liberties.” Universal military training was also opposed. 

Concerning rural educational and cultural centers, it 
was voted : “We are convinced that ultimately rural Amer- 
ica will be best served by the establishment of rural edu- 
cational and cultural centers, under local control and 
financed jointly by local, state and federal funds... .” 

The paragraph on “churches,” as adopted, reads: 
“Religious influence has a major role in the improvement 
of family farm living. The unique spiritual values of liv- 
ing on the land must be preserved. We urge the develop- 
ment of an understanding and application of the great 
religious principles in our daily living. We urge all farm 
families to give active support to churches of their prefer- 
ence. The increased interest of various church groups in 
the family farm and in the improvement of rural life is 
most encouraging to us. National Farmers Union, 
through establishment of the staff position of Director of 
Inter-group Relations, expresses in concrete fashion its 
desire to cooperate with church groups in a continuing 
application of religious and ethical principles to the great 
agricultural policy issues of the day.” 


“The Christian Broadcaster” 


A new publication for religious broadcasters, The 
Christian Broadcaster, is now being published by the 
World Committee for Christian Broadcasting in English 
and German. The editor-in-chief is W. B. Meyboom, di- 
rector of the Netherlands Protestant broadcasting service. 
Rev. W. Burton Martin, associate secretary of the Na- 
tional Council’s Division of Foreign Missions for radio, 
visual education and mass communication (156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) is in charge of the English 
edition. Two issues have appeared. The first one 
(October, 1953) contained the minutes of the First Con- 
sultative Conference on the International Study Commit- 
tee on Church Broadcasting and Television Activity, Cha- 
teau de Bossey, April 24-27, 1953; “The Wireless—a Test 
of the Apostolate,” by Professor J. C. Hoekendijk of the 
University of Utrecht; “Television Tests the Minister,” 
by Rev. Clayton T. Griswold, chairman of the National 
Council’s Commission on Broadcasting and Film; and 
information on radio programming around the world. 

The issue for the First Quarter, 1954, includes articles 
on broadcasting in Africa by W. Burton Martin ; “Church 
—Radio—Congregation,” by W. B. Meyboom; ‘“Group- 
Viewing Television in France,” by R. Louis; “The Service 
of Worship in TV”; three sample scripts for religious 
programs, and a series of brief articles on “Programming 
the World Around.” 
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Implementing Emancipation 


A vivid account of developments during the past dec- 
ade in the armed services of the United States to eliminate 
segregation and to move toward complete racial integration 
is given by Lee Nichols, a Washington reporter, in Break- 
through on the Color Front (New York, Random House, 
1954. $3.50). 

By 1953, “segregation had been officially discarded, and 
integration of all servicemen, of whatever race or national- 
ity, was the firm policy of every branch of the military 
service.” This “about-face,” according to Mr. Nichols, 
has already had its favorable effect on our relations with 
the rest of the world. The achievements recorded have 
also met with “bitter resistance” from “tradition-crusted 
‘brass and braid.’... ” 

High tributes are paid to Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
his consistent and effective prodding of the armed serv- 
ices; to James V. Forrestal who went from Wall Street 
to Washington and demanded “recognition of the equality 
of all men”; to Stuart Symington, with the same values 
as Forrestal; to a Navy Lieutenant, Charles Sargent, also 
a minister’s son, for inspiring great experiments in the 
Navy; to Lt. Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe for exhibition 
of courage both against German armor and against tradi- 
tion (a general who changed his mind in dramatic 
fashion). 

In the course of this impressive story, Mr. Nichols ex- 
presses the opinion that it has been demonstrated that 
military efficiency and democratic ideals go “hand in 
hand.” 


Clergymen as Counselors 


The role of ministers, priests, and rabbis in promoting 
and safeguarding mental health is the subject of a pam- 
phlet published by the National Association for Mental 
Health. 

“Every congregation contains people who have emo- 
tional problems. These people can be persuaded, first, that 
they need help, and second, that their problems can be 
solved. A church or synagogue may be located in the 
country or the city, may be large or small, well-to-do or 
poor, but if its members feel that their spiritual leader 
understands them, they will put their confidence in his 
wisdom and they will come to him with their problems. 
Sound counsel, given at this point and based on a thorough 
understanding of mental health, can shape an entire life.” 

It is also stated that “in a sense each clergyman prac- 
tices mental hygiene during all his hours of service. For 
generations, religious leaders have been working with 
the human personality, helping people to fight their own 
individual battles. With kindness and understanding, with 
insight and skill, the clergy have led people to a better 
—_— to life, while never losing sight of life’s larger 
ideals. 

“The goal of mental health can be stated simply : a good 
life well lived. And this is equally the goal of religion. 
The clergyman who understands the basic principles of 
the former has a valuable ally in his efforts to achieve 
the latter.” 

Entitled “The Clergy and Mental Health,” the pam- 
phlet emphasizes the extent of mental illness, and suggests 
several ways in which a clergyman can serve the mental 
health needs of his congregation and community. 

Single copies of the pamphlet may be obtained at 10c 
each from the National Association for Mental Health, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Quantity rates are 
available on request. 


Saturday, May 15, 1954 
“Size and Morale” 


“Workers go absent for one reason or another propor- 
tionately more frequently in large concerns than they do 
in small concerns,” is a conclusion of an inquiry con- 
ducted and published in pamphlet form, title as above, 
by The Acton Society Trust, 39 Welbeck St., London, 
W. 1. Labeled as “a preliminary study,” the publication 
gives results of investigations made in the British coal 
industry, in a large private industry, and in a large retail 
organization having 230 stores throughout the country. 

The trend summarized above “is particularly noticeable 
in the coal industry; it is fairly marked in the [private | 
industrial sample, and just discernible in the commercial 
undertakings investigated.” Also, “studies have shown 
that there is no correlation between punctuality, or even 
absence, with distance traveled” by workers from home 
to place of work. 

The study is presented, however, with the careful re- 
servation that “size is important . . . but it is not the final 
determinant.” “There are many small firms whose lost- 
time figures are proportionately much higher than those 
of large firms undertaking similar work.” “To provide 
a valid explanation would involve research in fields of 
study far removed from the present preliminary investi- 
gation.”” Were one to say that the size of a unit “influ- 
ences” employes’ behavior, that would be “only an 
empirical observation: it is not an explanation.” 


The School Lunch Program 


“Currently, nearly 10,000 children are getting their 
lunches under the [school lunch] program, in more than 
57,000 schools,” it is reported in an article in The Agn- 
cultural Situation, March, 1954, a periodical of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 

Federal funds appropriated for the current fiscal year 
amounted to $83,400,000, more than $67,000,000 of which 
is apportioned to the states in cash. The remainder of the 
appropriation is used to purchase foods in quantity that 
are distributed to the cooperating schools. 

The federal contribution amounts to only 5 cents per 
complete lunch served. The state and local governments 
put up $103,000,000 for the program. And parents’ pay- 
ments for their children’s lunches amounted to $276,000,- 
000 per annum. 

Every effort is made to ensure “that no child is humili- 
ated by not being able to pay for his lunch.” 

There have been two main purposes: to provide a better 
diet, and to take steps that would make for stabilization 
of farm prices. The systematic purchases by the federal 
government for this program, while small, have never- 
theless been “steadying forces” in the farm economy. 

(Both public and private, including parochial, schools 
may receive federal funds for school lunches, under the 
National School Lunch Act of 1946.) 


Ecumenical Conference on Rural Life 


Twenty Americans joined the same number of Euro- 
peans and one person from Asia in a Conference on the 
Church and Rural Life, held by the Ecumenical Institute 
of the World Council of Churches at Bossey, Switzer- 
land, August, 1953. Dr. H. Kraemer of the Institute has 
circulated the papers given and also written a summary 
of the deliberations. Both American and European speak- 
ers contributed to each aspect of the general theme 
considered. 
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The “rural setting of today as a human problem” was 
first considered. Dr. Mark Rich of Bible College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., stressed the need of an adequate theology in 
rural terms, stating that a program, however vigorous, 
is not enough; he stressed both the necessity of a proper 
relationship between man and his institutions and en- 
vironment, and also abundant living as the aim of life for 
rural people. Rev. F. Brissaud, of France, emphasized 
social changes, which are destroying age-old values, and 
posed the problem of how can and should the church give 
leadership in a dynamic situation. 

Differences between American and European experi- 
ence and outlook were especially apparent when responsi- 
bilities and methods of churches were considered. Rev. 
Don F. Pielstick of the National Council of Churches 
mentioned the many American religious bodies which feel 
a responsibility toward the spiritual well-being of all rural 
people, and this involves their economic and social well- 
being. The European speaker, Rev. O. Vuille of Switzer- 
land, conceived the responsibility of the church as an 
announcement of the restoration of the creational order 
through the death and resurrection of Christ. The Swiss 
churches have no program of action in rural matters but 
are always ready for the witness of faith. 

Rev. Clyde N. Rogers, Ohio Council of Churches, de- 
scribed the rural program of that council as one of work- 
ing with all churches, groups, and agencies which desire 
to improve the quality of life of town and country people 
living together in a community. Rev. A. Wischmann, of 
Germany, spoke first of the Incarnation as the motive for 
entering into human life in all its forms and manifesta- 
tions. The organized church confronts the secularization 
of community life; and what is needed is a new grasp of 
the meaning of the Christian faith and an active partici- 
pation in the struggle to reshape the social framework. 

Those attending the Conference recommended that an 
international gathering be held every few years on the 
church and rural life. 


Religion in Divorce and Desertion Cases 


The data on “Divorce and Desertion by Religious and 
Mixed-Religious Groups” are analyzed by Thomas P. 
Monahan and William M. Kephart (of the Municipal 
Court of Philadelphia and the University of Pennsylvania, 
respectively) in the American Journal of Sociology 
(Chicago), March, 1954. The writers studied the records 
of Philadelphia divorce from 1937 to 1950 and desertion 
from 1915 to 1950. 

Earlier studies of the subject in different sections of 
the country are also reported briefly. Three studies in 
which young people were asked about the marital status 
of their parents (in 1938, 1943, and 1949) show “some 
agreement about the low ‘rate’ for the both-Catholic fam- 
ilies and the high ‘rate’ for the mixed-Catholic families, 
the latter figure exceeding even the both-Protestant 
group’s position.” Studies of divorces in Douglas County, 
Nebr., from 1922-1926 and in Dayton, Ohio, 1947-1950 
indicate that “Catholics and Jews are well in evidence in 
divorce decrees but hardly to the degree their proportion 
in the population of that area would suggest.” Statistics 
for desertion and non-support in Chicago from 1921-1935 
indicate that Catholics are “overrepresented” in such 
cases in proportion to their number in the population. 
Mixed-Catholic marriages, however, seem to have shown 
no more than their proportion in the population. Jews 
were slightly underrepresented. 


A study of requests for church-sanctioned separations 
(not divorces) in the Archdiocese of Chicago found mixed- 
Catholic marriages “somewhat underrepresented” in such 
cases. An intensive study of a Catholic parish on the 
Atlantic seaboard revealed that “ ‘the chances of divorce 
are more than twice as great in the case of mixed mar- 
riages. . . . There seems to be evidence here that mixed 
marriage plays a part in separation.’” There were “twice 
as many separations as divorces” among these families. 

The analysis of divorce cases in Philadelphia indicates 
that Jewish cases were about in proportion to their share 
in the population, that Catholics accounted for about one 
half to two thirds of the number to be expected, and that 
“Protestants account for a relatively greater part of Phila- 
delphia’s divorces. Philadelphia Negroes—predominantly 
Protestant—have contributed less than their expected 
share of Philadelphia’s divorces.” 

But desertions are another matter. At different times 
since 1915 the Philadelphia desertion and non-support 
cases have been tabulated to show the religious preference 
of the parties. “The major religious groups have con- 
tributed about the same proportion of all new cases over 
the years, and there has been no drastic shift in the pro- 
portion of mixed marriages.” In 1950 “in two out of three 
families coming to the court one party or the other is a 
Catholic.” Catholics were estimated to be 40 per cent of 
the population in 1950. If, however, one takes the hus- 
band’s religion as “a logical point of comparison, the 
Catholic figure is only 55 per cent.” The writers do not 
think that mixed marriages enter greatly into the picture. 
They find that “in the white desertion and nonsupport cases 
which come to court, the Catholic group, with reference to 
their proportion in the population, is overrepresented by 
nearly 40 per cent. On the other hand, the Jewish group 
is underrepresented to somewhat the same degree. The 
white Protestant class is about 25 per cent underrepre- 
sented.” In “a high proportion” of the desertion cases 
“one or both parties to the marriage has had a divorce 
before coming to court—in all the major religious 
groups.” 

Among “native white primary marriages” in the divorce 
sample in all religious groups between 57 and 61 per cent 
of the couples were childless. In desertion cases, however, 
“only 19 per cent were childless.” Religious preference 
had no significant relationship to the number of children. 

The writers conclude: “The strong prohibition against 
divorce for Catholics, while it seems to hold down the 
divorce rate, does not prevent the occurrence of family 
disorganization. . . .” 


To the Desert 


Thirty miles south of Beersheba in Israel in a new 
village named Sde Boker, David Ben-Gurion and his wife 
Paula have taken up residence. Mr. Ben-Gurion was for 
five years prime minister of Israel. He is now assigned 
the duty of feeding some 550 sheep. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion told Harry Gilroy, a correspondent for 
the New York Times, January 28, 1954, that he had been 
in positions of power too long and had taken up his new 
life both in order to seek refreshment and to live the life 
he had recommended for many of his people. 

The Ben-Gurions live in a small pre-fabricated house 
in a “dust-swept pioneer village.” It is on a plateau of 
about 1,500 feet, where great skill in the use of water 
is necessary for survival, even as it was thousands of 
years ago. 
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